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rather presumptuous for us moderns, living in an age
more remarkable for scientific and archaeological
discovery than for great artistic accomplishment, to
assert that the people whose imagination could rise
to the height of the Vedic hymns and the Upanishads,
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, were lacking in
artistic sensibility and incapable of original artistic
creation ? It would be more reasonable to assume
that as long as the Rishis, who laid the foundation of
Indian religious philosophy, lived within sight of the
gods' own dwelling-places, so long as they were able
to worship them in those great forest cathedrals which
Nature had built at the foot of the Devas' thrones,
it seemed vain and foolish to build for them elaborate
shrines of wood, or brick, or stone. But when the
Aryans, or the people who adopted Aryan culture,
spread farther and farther out of sight of the Hima-
layas, they always carried with them the deep impres-
sions which their early environment had made upon
them, and perpetuated them in the images and symbols
used in their religious ritual. This in fact is what we
shall find to be the primary creative impulse in the
beginnings of Indian art, and the impulse is certainly
Indo-Aryan, not Greek or Persian.

Let us now bear in mind the familiar Indian symbol
which the Puranas use in describing the geography of
the Himalayas. The Himalayas, they say, form the
centre of the World Lotus. The seed-vessel of the
Lotus was Brahma's holy city in the region of Mt.
Kailasa (PL VIIlA), and of the lake Manasarovara,
whose deep blue waters mirrored the Creator's mind.
The Himalayan snows were the glittering up-turned
petals gf the flower, The plains of India, together